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DAGON. 


—_—_—_———- Next caine one 

Who mourn’d in earnest, when the captive ark 

Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopt off 

In his own temple on the grunsel edge, 

Where he fell flat and sham'd his worshippers ; 

Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 

And dowaward fish. MILTON. 


Tre ancient figure of this (see 1st Samuel, chap. «4 
Philistine idol had the body and head of a fish, out of whic 

issued the head of a man, and from below the tail, human 
feet. From this has been manifestly derived, the present 
figure, which the Iindoos call one of the appearances of 
Vishnu. It represents a crowned female with four arms, 
each holding symbols of the four castes or ranks of East 
Indian society, issuing from a great fish, which in Hindoo 
mythology is represented as casting her forth after the de- 
struction of an evil demon, and the calming of a tempestu- 
ous ocean. In this representation we are unavoidably re- 
minded of the great fish which the Lord prepared to swal- 
low Jonah, (chap, i. 17,) and which at the command of the 
Almighty, (Joni ii. v. 10,) vomited him out upon the dry 
land. Some authors think it to be an idolatrous emblem of 
the preservation of Noah, especially as the original idol al- 
ways exhibited the head of a man; and that the fish repre- 
sents the ark: but there appears to be but little solid ground 
for that opiniou, though possibly the Philistine Dragon might 
include an attempt to commemorate the deluge. On the 
other hand that very idea renders its supposed allusion to 
the punishment and deliverance of the disobedient prophet 
still more plain and striking. The best naturalists have 
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proved thet the fish which swallowed Jonah could not have 
been any whale, knowr to us; their throats are all so ex- 
tremely small: some have also attempted to show that no 
shark could admit the body of a man entire into his belly ; 
in direct contradiction to which we beg to refer our readers 
to the Youth’s Magazine for the year 1818, p. 239, where 
there is an account, which was published in the Christiana 
Gazette, and attested by official authorities, of the entire 
body of a drowned man being found unchanged in the belly 
of a large shark, with a bushel of oats besides. This fact at 
once sets aside all the absurd reasonings, in which infidels 
so much delight, in order, from Natural History, to prove 
the miracles recorded in Scripture to have been impossible ; 
though had this extraordinary contradiction never occurred, 
the Divine interposition would have appeared quite as ne- 
cessary as if their assertion had been true: the miracle itself 
consisting essentially in the preservation of Jonah’s life :— 
and, allowing that, it would surely be a comparatively small 
matter to admit, that He who could preserve his refractory 
servant under such circumstances, could not less easily pro- 
vide for the prophet’s entrance into and discharge from his 
aquatic prison. 


oe 
BUSY IDLENESS. 


Mrs. Dawson being obliged to leave home for six weeks, 
her daughters, Charlotte and Caroline, received permission 
to employ the time of her absence as they pleased : that is, 
she did not require of them the usual strict attention to par- 
ticular hours, and particular studies, but allowed them to 
choose their own employments; only recommending them 
to make a good use of the licence, and apprizing them, that, 
on her return, she should require an exact account of the 
manner in which the interval bad been employed. 

The carriage that conveyed their mother away was scarce- 
ly out of hearing, when Charlotte, delighted with her free- 
dom, hastened up stairs, to the school-room, where she 
looked around on books, globes, maps, drawiugs, to select 
some new employment for the morning. Long before she 
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had decided upon any, her sister had quietly seated herself 
at her accustomed station, thinking that she could do nuthing 
better thaa finish the French exercise she had begun the 
day before. Charlotte, however, declined attending to 
French that day, and after much indecision, and saying, “ I 
have a great mind to” , three several times, without 
finishing the sentence, she at last took down a volume of 
Cowper, and read in different parts for about a half an hour ; 
then, throwing it aside, she said she had a great mind to 
put the book shelves in order,—a duty which she commenc- 
ed with great spirit; but in the course of her laudable un- 
dertaking, she met with an old maauscript in short-hand ; 
whereupon she exclaimed to her sister, “ Caroline, don’t you 
remember that old Mr. Henderson once promised he would 
teach us short-hand?—How much I should like to learn !— 
Only mamma thought we had not time ;—but now, this 
would be such a good opportunity.—I am sure I could learn 
it well in six weeks; and how convenient it would be !— 
One could take down sermons, or any thing, and I couid 
make Rachael learn, and then how very pleasant it would be 
to write to each other in short-hand! Indeed, it would be 
convenient in a hundred ways.”—So saying, she ran up 
Stairs, without any farther delay, and putting on her hat and 
spencer, set off to old Mr, Henderson’s. 

Mr. Henderson happened to be at dinner; nevertheless 
Charlotte obtained admittance on the plea of urgent busi 
ness; but she entered his apartment so much out of breath, 
and in such apparent agitation, that the old gentleman rising 
hastily from table, and looking anxiously at her over his 
spectacles, inquired in a tremulous tone, what was the mat- 
ter. When Charlotte explained her business, therefore, he 
appeared a little disconcerted: but having gently reproved 
her for her undue eagerness, he composedly resumed his 
knife and fork, though his hand shook much more than usu- 
al during the remainder of his meal. However, being very 
good natured, as soon as he had dined, he cheerfully gave 
Charlotte her first lesson in short-hand, promising to repeat 
it regularly every morning. 

Charlotte returned home in high glee: she at this junc- 
ture considered short-hand as one of the most useful, and 
decidedly the most interesting of acquirements; and she 
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continued to exercise herself in it all the rest of the day. 
She was exceedingl¥ pleased at being able already to write 
two or three words which neither her sister nor even her 
father could decypher. For three successive mornings 
Charlotte punctually kept her appointment with Mr. Hen- 
derson; but on the fourth, she sent a’shabby excuse to her 
kind master; and, if the truth must be told, he from that 
time saw no more of his scholar. Now the cause of this 
desertion was two-fold: first, and principally, her zeal for 
short-hand, which for the last eight and forty hours had been 
sensibly declining in its temperature, was on the above 
- morning, within half a degree of freezing point; and besides 
this, a new and far more arduous and important undertaking 
had by this time suggested itself to her mind. Like many 
young persons of desultory inclinations, Charlotte often 
amused herself with writing verses; and it now occurred to 
her, that an abridged history of England in verse, was still 
a desideraium in literature. She commenced this task with 
her usual diligence ; but was somewhat discouraged in the 
outset by the difficulty of finding a rhyme to Sazon, whom, 
she indulged the unpatriotic wish, that the Danes had laid a 
taxon. But though she got over this obstacle by a new 
construction of the line, she found these difficulties occur so 
continually, that she soon felt a more thorough disgust at 
this employment than at the preceding one; so the epic 
stopped short, some hurdred years before the Norman con- 
quest. Difficulty, which quickens the ardour of industry, 
always damps, and generally extinguishes the false zeal of 
caprice and versatility. 

Charlotte’s next undertaking was, to be sure, a rapid de- 
scent from the last in the scale of dignity. She now thought 
that by working very hard during the remainder of the time, 
she should be able to accomplish a patch-work counterpane, 
large enough for her own little tent bed; and the ease of 
this employment formed a most agreeable contrast in her 
mind with the extreme difficulty of the last. Accordingly, 
as if commissioned with a search-warrant, she ransacked all 
her mother’s drawers, bags, and bundles in quest of new 
pieces; and these spoils proving very insufficient, she set 
off to tax all her friends, and to tease all the linen-drapers 
in the town for their odds and ends; urging that she wanted 
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some particularly. As she was posting along the street on 
this business, she espied at a distance a person whom she 
had no wish to encounter, namely, old Mr. Henderson. To 
avoid the meeting she crossed over ; but this manoeuvre did 
not suceeed ; for no sooner had they come opposite each 
other, than, to her great confusion, he called out all across 
the street, in his loud and tremulous voice, and shaking his 
stick at her, “ How d’ye do Miss Shorthand? I thought how 
it would be! O fie! O fie!” 

Charlotte hurried on: and her thoughts soon returned to 
the idea of the splendid radiating star which she designéd 
for the centre-piece of her counterpane. While she was 
arranging the different patterns, and forming the alterations 
of light and shade, ber interest continued nearly unabated ; 
but when she came to the practical part of sewing piece to 
piece with unvarying sameness, as usual it began to flag. 
She sighed several times, and cast many disconsolate looks 
at the endless hexagons and octagons, before she indulged 
any distinct idea of relinquishing her task: at length, how- 
ever, it did forcibly occur to her, that, after all, she was not 
obliged to on with it; and that really, patch-work was a 
thing that was better done by degrees, when one happens to 
want a job, than to be finished all at once. So with this 
thought, (which would have been a very good-one if it had _ 
occurred in proper time,) she suddenly drew out her needle, 
thrust all her pieces. arranged and unarranged, into a draw- 
er, and began to meditate a new project. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


THE PLANTING AND CULTIVATION OF RICE, 


“4 wise king scattereth the wicked, and bringetn the wheel over them.” 
Provenrss xx. 26. 


« Rice,” says Sonnini, “ is sown in Lower Egypt from the 
moath of March to May. During the inundation of the 
Nile, the fields are covered by its waters, and in order to 
detain them there as long as possible, small dykes, or a sort 
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of raised embankments, are thrown up round each field, to 
prevent them from running off. Trenches serve to carry 
thither a fresh supply; for in order to make the plant thrive 
its roots must ‘be incessantly watered. The ground is so 
moistened that, in some places, a person sinks in half way 
up to his chin. Rice is nearly six months before it comes to 
maturity; and it is generally cut down by the middle of 
November. In Egypt the use of the flail is unknown. To 
separate the grain from the straw, the inhabitants prepare, 
with a mixture of earth and pigeon’s dung, spacious floors, 
well beat and very clean. The rice is spread thereon in 
thick layers ; they have then a sort of cart, formed of two 
pieces of wood, joined together by two cross pieces; it is 
almost in the shape of sledges, which serve for the convey- 
ance of burthens in the streets of our cities. Between the 
longer sides of this sledge are fixed, transversely, three rows 
of small wheels, made of solid iron, and narrowed off towards 
their circumference, On the forepart is a wide and high 
seat, upon which a man sits driving two oxen, harnessed to 
the machine. ‘The whole moves on slowly, and always in 
a cireular direction, over every part of the heap of rice, un- 
til there remains no more grain in the straw. When it is thus 
beat it is spread in the air to be dried. Several men walk 
abreast to turn it over, each of whom, with his foot, makes a 
furrow in the layer of grain, so that in a few moments the 
whole mass is moved, and that part which was underneath is 
again exposed to the air.” 

The wheel then is the instrument of crushing the grain 
and causing it to be separated. _ ‘Thus a wise king brings the 
power of the law upon the wicked, crushes their conspira- 
cies, defeats their projects, and gains an entire victory over 
their secret and malicious designs against his authority and 
the safety of the state. B. V. 





PSALM CVIII. 1. 
* O God, my heart is fixed.” 


Happy is the individual who can adopt these words with 
sincerity, humility, and deliberation! Happy at any period 
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of life; but, especially so, if it be at its outset. How wise 
—how good—and how pleasant a thing it is to be steadfast 
in religion, may be partly judged of by the unhappiness of 
a wayering and halting profession. It is no uncommon 
thing for the heart to have certain inclinations, and wishes, 
and intentions towards piety: even a vain and worldly—a 
hard and selfish hearf—may attain te this; and, very often, 
under some sudden or violent impression, the language of 
the text has been employed by such a one. “ Now at last,” 
it may be said, “I am resolved. This illness, this danger, 
this disappointment, will surely never be forgotten: I will 
prepare, in earnest, for death, now that it has been so near 
me;” or, “I will no longer love a world that has thus eru- 
elly deceived me.” But, how transient such resolutions as 
these commonly prove, even a short experience of the 
heart’s deceitfulness is sufficient to testify. 

The language of the text, as employed by the holy Psalm- 
ist, has a very different import: It seems to express the 
deliberate purpose of a devout and experienced mind—after 
having counted the cost—after taking fully into account the 
sacrifices that must be made, in order to a complete surren- 
der of the heart to God—after calling to remembrance the 
snares and difficulties, the sins and sorrows, that he had 
brought upon himself in times past, when, in consequence 
of indecision, “his feet were almost gone, and when his steps 
had well nigh slipped; when he went astray like a lost 
sheep,” and when he had forfeited all the joys and comforts 
of religion. After such a serious and humbling retrospect 
as this, and with a lively impression of the infinite superior- 
ity of spiritual blessings to worldly good, of future happi- 
ness to present gratification ; feeling, also, an entire depen- 
dance on divine strength to support his resolution, he ferv- 
enily exclaims, “O God, my heart is fixed.” 

And now, what is the meaning, the essence, of this deter- 
mination? To ascertain it, let us first inquire what is the 
real, though unavowed language of an unfized heart? “I 
cannot at present decide,” such a one says, in effect, “which 
is best, whether to enjoy myself as much as | can for fifty 
or sixty years to come, and then for my body and soul to 
perish in ‘everlasting burnings,’ or whether to deny myself 
some present gratification, and then to be happy through 
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eternity. I suspect that it is better to lose my soul by and 
by, rather than that one of my members should perish now ; 
at least I think I prefer, (not gaining the whole world, be- 
cause that is impossible,) but to gain as much of it as I pos- 
sibly can, to the trouble of saving my soul At any rate I 
am willing to risk my eternal happiness upon the chance of 
my having time, and space, and willingness to repent in 
good time: at all events my heart is fixed in its inclination 
to cleave to the world at present. And in the mean time, I 
hope that that which happens in all other cases will not hap- 
pen to me, and that my heart will not become hardened by 
delay, nor my conscience seared by habit. I trust, alsv, 
that J shall escape all those violent diseases and sudden ac- 
cidents which cut many off unprepared ; and that, although 
God has admonished us to be ready, ‘ because he will come 
in an hour when we think not,’ yet, I hope he will give me 
a sufficient warning of his approach.” 

Now, although there are none, perhaps, who would delib- 
erately use such language as this, yet let the delaying, halt- 
ing, worldly mind, the trifler with his own soul, seriously 
reflect, for a while, apon the real import wf his conduct, and 
even of his thoughts and purposes in reference to religion, 
and inquire if they would prove to be very different from 
such crue] and desperate determinations as these. But, alas, 
that cool and serious reflection which this would imply, is 
the very thing which the worldly heart refuses, and from 
which the indolent mind is sure to excuse itself. 

By a careless reader of the Bible such a passage as the 
text, if it arrests a moment’s. thought, is considered, per- 
haps, as an expression very natural, and very proper, to be 
used by the “holy men of old,” who were religious in a de- 
gree that is not to be attained to now: at least the reader 
conceives he would be quite out of his sphere in attempting 
it. But after all, these words, if duly considered, imply no- 
thing more than a wise determination on the part of the 
writer to pursue his highest interest from that time forward ; 
and no longer to listen to those enemies of his soul, who 
would persuade him to seek his own ruin. It means no more 
than every one must resolve upon who would be saved. It 
is only the reverse of that dreadful and perilous state of 
mind that has been just reduced to plain language. It is 
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safety opposed to danger—wisdom opposed to folly—per- 
fect peace exchanged for tormenting fear—happiness for 
misery—Heaveu for Hell. 

If such be the case, can there be a doubt whether or not 
to make this language our own? But, perhaps, the young 
reader may reply, “that he has often, as he thought, sincere- 
ly resolved upon a religious course of life, and really hoped 
that his heart was fixed in it; and after all, it has proved to 
be so far otherwise, that the first light temptation has been 
sufficient to unsettle it; so that now he is afraid of appeal- 
ing to God in this way any more.” If it be so, let the com- 
plainer seriously inquire, Whether those unsuccessful acts 
of dedication were the result of sudden impulse, or of delib- 
erate choice? Whether they were followed "p by persever- 
ing prayer? Whether they were made with a due conviction 
of his own inability, and of the necessity of abiding in Christ 
in order to do any good thing? Whether, especially, he has 
built on the right foundation of “ repentance towards God, 
and faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

Desires and purposes, ever so sincere, that come short of 
this, will never endure; they are built on the sand, and dis- 
appointment is inevitable. Perhaps the instability complain- 
ed of may proceed from inexperience as to the nature of the 
Christian life. Young Christians may, at first, be discour- 
aged when they discover that, from first to last, it is a war- 
fare—a conflict—and not a state of rest and inaction. Yet 
it is no strange thing; it is what they are given to expect, 
that after the great change has taken place, when God 
“wrought in them to will and to do of his good pleasure,” 
they should still, and to the end of life, have to “ work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling,”—with dili- 
gence, and patience, and anxiety. And it is no proof that 
the heart is not really fixed in its choice and preference of 
the good ways of God, that it is shaken for a time from its 
steadfastness. 

But, whatever ill sucgess and discouragement may have 
attended former resolutions, still there is but one course to 
be taken; namely, to repair afresh to the throne of mercy, 
and with increased humility and earnestness to ask for 
“more grace,” and for that “ sufficient strength” which ena- 
bles the weak to do all things. 
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Still Jet your language be, “ Whatever difficulties I may 
encounter, I am resolved to press forward: I have suffered 
enough already by indecision: have I not heretofore had 
some secret reserve, and given but half my heart to God, 
while the world had the remainder ? But now I would make 
a full surrender. Now, I will, by his grace helping me, be 
more than ever diligent in the use of means, while I am less 
than ever confident in my own ability to persevere.—* O 
God, my heart is fixed, establish my goings in thy paths.” 


-_—_—_— 


ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 


(Continued from page 230.) 


CHAP. I. 


The household broken up—-Going-to school—Journey with the guar- 
dian—The beauties of the way—The arrival at Mrs. Bloomfield’s— 
The schoolfellows—The guardian returns home. 


Ir was not long after this that my guardian’s wife dying 
suddenly, and his youngest daughter marrying, the house- 
hold was broken up, and we were informed that we were to 
prepare to be removed from our present residence to that 
of a widow lady, who received a few pupils. , 

Tt had always been held yp to us as the greatest misfor- 
tune which could happen to be sent to school, we therefore 
heard this news with some apprehension: and I remember 
that I cried most violently, especially the night before we 
were to set out, and when Sophia tried to comfort me, I on- 
ly became more fractious, making my pillow perfectly wet 
with my tears. On this occasion | well remember my sweet 
sister threw her arms round me, and laying her lovely cheek 
against mine, reminded me how much more miserable we 
should both be, if we had not the company of each other 
for our consolation; and thus sweetly soothing me with as- 
surances of an affection which could never change, we both 
fell asleep. ~~ 
The next morning we set out with our guardian, and trax 
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velled the whole day; we slept in a town upon the road, of 
which I remember little; and the next morning found.us 
travelling in a direction where we had before us certain hills, 
which from their distance as yet appeared to us little differ- 
ent from the clouds. 

We had never seen any thing like a mountain before, and 
expressed our surprise. It is a place of hills and vallies to 
which I am going to take you, said ouf guardian, and I doubt 
not, but that you will there have abundance of fine fresh 
air. ‘There are, indeed, many schools in and near to Lon- 
don, which I could -have chosen, but | have preferred the 
situation to which we are proceeding, because the lady who 
will have the charge of you is the widow of an old triend, 
an exceedingly worthy woman; and as she takes her pupils 
not so much for gain, as the delight she has in the company 
of young people, Ithought that you might find such a home 
with her as you naturally require, having vo parents to re- 
ceive you at the vacations. This was kindly spoken by our 
guardian, and we failed not to thank him for the interest he 
took-in our happiness. We had proceeded some miles 
from the towa, over a flat country, and it was no small 
pleasure-as- we advanced, to see the blue hills gradually 
changing their aspects, and varying from light blue to pur- 
ple, and from purple to green; whilst the cottages and 
groves op their acclivities gradually became visible. 

At le we were come to a part of the road which on 
either side touched the bases of the hills, and soon after we 
began to ascend till we reached a terrace, along vag be 
our way, from whence at our feet we beheld a > 
exceeded in beauty not only all I had ever seen, but-all I 
ever could have conceived ; for indeed, cw then, I had en- 
joyed as few tunities of reading, hearing, or seeing 
aan siitenrasicaand toenliven the = Ape it E pausthie te 
suppose ; and I believe that the admiration of the still beau- 
ties of nature is a faculty inherent in very few minds, tho’ 
one which may be im to a certain degree, m most 
cases, by education. The valley which spread at our feet 
= of considerable extent, yet not so wide as to throw the 

eatures of the opposite hills into obscurity: from rij 

left it was imtecnapend by a gently flowing river, whose wa- 

ters sometimes flushed ss * eaeamoarlen rays of the 
$ 
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mid-day sun, and then withdrew themselves beneath the 
shade of those trees to whose flourishing verdure it impart- 
ed a never-failing support. Woods of ancient growth, and 
old magnificence, shaded the brows of many of the eminen- 
ces which encompassed the valley, and added deeper gloom 
to the many dingles which diversified the glorious scene ; 
whilst an extent of down, unbroken by enclosures, arose in 
a long and majestic sweep directly in front of the river on 
the opposite side, and acknowledged no boundary to its 
higher points, but the groves above spoken of. In the cen- 
tre of this valley, on a kind of knoll or promontory, if the 
term may be allowed, stood the white cottage, or rather 
cottage-like mansion for which we were bound, and which 
was pointed out to us by our jan: he made no other 
remark on the scenes before him than that the roads were 
better than when he had visited the place some forty years 
ago; but that journeying in this country could never be ren- 
dered easy, by reason of the inconvenient rises and falls of 
the road. My sister, sparkling with delight, replied, “ Never 
mind, sir, for I cannot conceive how any one who enjoys 
the happiness of living among these hills should ever wish 
to leave them. ‘Our guardian looked at his little ward with 
that sort of expression which old people use, when they hear 
young ones utter some absurdity which they do not deem it 
worth while to notice—and bidding the postilion drive care- 
fully on, he relapsed into silence. 

After winding down the hills and crossing the river by a 
bridge, we began to ascend the other side of the valley, and 
presently saw the white cottage above us appearing to be 
embosomed on three sides by trees; at length the road im- 
mediately in the front ef the house becoming steep, our 
p aceper roused pemasigent and said, I hope Mrs. Bloom- 

Id will not be kept waiting for her dinner, for it is now 
onay a quarter past two o’clock, and I told her that I 

be with her precisely at two, stating in my letter 
that I must return this. very evening. The old gentleman 
then looked impatient, holding his watch in his hand. Is 
the lady’s name Bloomfield, I asked; he made no reply, but 
looked anxiously out of the windows, neither could we get 
any more out of him till the carriage stopped, and a kind of 
rustic footman or gardener appeared to open the gates. 
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We had scarcely arrived at the ball door, when a very 
mild and pleasing elderly gentlewoman came out to receive 
us, to whom you may be certain we looked with no small 
solicitude, being assured by my uncle’s address, that she 
was the person on whom we must depend for our future 
comfort. 

1 shall not enter into any long account of our respective 
salutations,’ which were short on all sides, as my dian, 
who meant to return with the carriage, had pote A ow that 
the gree peas and young potatoes were just fit to be served 
up, and the ducks roasted to a turn; but shall hasten to de- 
scribe the moment when, being seated at table in a fine old- 
fashioned dining-room, | had leisure to look round on my 
future companions, 

They consisted, first, of our governess, whose appearance 
I thought particularly promising, there being a sweetness 
and dignity in her manner, which were blended in such due 

roportions as to excite respect and love in an equal degree. 
Her place was at the head of the table, and at the foot sat a 
young person whom I thought she had probably engaged as 
an assistant, and who I afterwards found was.a relation of 
the family. Young ladies older than ourselves and two con- 
siderably younger, occupied one side of the table opposite 
to myself, my sister, and my guardian; two of these were 
daughters of Mrs, Bloomfield, the one named Lucilla and 
the other Amelia, on whom it was impossible not to look 
with love and admiration, unless the expression of the finest 
qualities of the heart and mind, added to the most animated 
bloom of opening youth, can fail of producing these effects. 

Next to Amelia Bloomfield sat a young lady of a Lagpnd 
aspect, who was addressed by her companions by the 
of Harriet; we were made to understand that she was an 
orphan like ourselves. I soon discovered the names of the 
three remaining young ladies, which were Theresa, Rosa, 
and Maria; the twe latter being some years younger than 
the rest, and Rosa especiclly, who was a pretty little dimpled 
creature, had, I remarked, a sort of playful manner which 
conveyed the idea of her being a kind of plaything, and a 
general favourite, though she obeyed with a sweet child-like 
diffidence every hint and even every look of her gover 

It would have been impossible not to have been delighted 
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by the appearance of this happy little society. It was evi- 
dent that no parent need here have required to take hig 
daughter aside to ask her if'she were happy, for happiness 
was painted on every line’of each, youthful face, and in 
characters. so plain that my. guardian himself could and did 
read them, and in consequence, before he took his leave, he 
assured Mrs. Bloomfield that he was preparing to depart 
without an anxious thought. — 

As soon as dinner was removed and the young ladies had 
partaken of some fruit, they all left the room, and we re- 
mained with our guardian and Mrs. Bloomfield till the hors- 
es had rested; the good old gentieman then took his leave, 
and we saw him depart nét without tears, for he had done 
his best by us, and his taking so much trouble to place us 
under the care of Mrs, Bloomfield, was not the smallest of 
the benefits he had conferred upon us. 

(To be continued.) 


NATURAL. THEOLOGY, 


OR, EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


ASTRONOMY. 

My opinion. of Astronomy has always been, that it is no¢ 
the best medium through which to prove the agency of an 
intelligent Creator ; but that this being proved, it shews, be- 

‘ond all other sciences, the magnificence of his operations, 

he mind which is once convinced, it raises to sublimer 
views of the Deity, than apy other subject affords; but is 
not so well adapted, as some other subjects are, to the pur- 
pose of argument, We are destitute of the means of ex- 
amining the constitution of the heavenly bodies. The very 
simplicity of their appearance is against them. We see 
nothing, but bright points, laminous circles, or the phases 
of spheres reflecting the light which falls upon them. Now 
ee ddnce design from relation, aptitude, and correspon- 


dence of parts. Some degree therefore of complexity is, 
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iecessary to render a subject fit for this species of argu- 
ment. But the heavenly bodies do-not, except perhaps in 
the instance of Saturn’s ring, present themselves to our ob- 
servation as compounded of parts at all. This, which may 
be a perfection in them, is a disadvantage to us, as enquir- 
ers after their nature. They do not come within our me- 
chanics. ° 

And what we say of their forms, is true of their motions, 
Their motions are carried on without any sensible interme- 
diate apparatus: whereby we are cut off from one princi 
ground of argumentation and analogy. We have nothing 
wherewith to compare them; no invention, no discovery, 
no operation or resource of art, which, in this respect, re- 
sembles them. Even those things which are made to imi- 
tate and represent them, suet as orreries, planctaria, cceles- 
tial globes, &c. bear no affinity to them, im the cause and 
principle by which their motions are actuated. 

After all, the real subject of admiration is, that-we un- 
derstand so much of astronomy as we do. That an animal 
confined to the surface of one of the planets; bearing a 
less proportion to it, than the smallest microscopic ipsect 
does to the plant it lives upon; that this little, busy, inquis- 
itive creature, by the use of senses which were given to it 
for its domestic necessities, and by means of the assistance 
of those senses which it has:had the art to procure, should 
have been erabled to observe the whole system of worlds 
to which its own belongs; the changes of place of the im- 
mense globes which compose it ; and with such meas A 
as to mark out, beforehand, the situation in the heavens 
which they will be found at any future point of time; and 
that these bodies, after sailing through regions of void and 
trackless. space, should arrive at the place where they were 
expected, not within a minute, but within a few seconds of 
a minate, of the time prefixed and predicted: all this is 
wonderful, whether we refer our admiration to the constan- 
cy of the heavenly motions themselves, or to the 
city and precision with which they have been noticed by 
mankind. Nor is this the whole, nor indeed the chief part, 
of what astronomy teaches. By bringing reason to bear 
upon observation, (the acutest reasoning upon the exactest, 
ebservation,) the ome been able, out of the cons. 
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clusion (for-such it is) under which the motions-of the liea- 
venly bodies present themselves to the eye of a mere gazer 
upon the skies, to elicit their order and their real paths. 
Our knowledge therefore of astronomy is admirable, 
though imperfect ; and, amidst the confessed desiderata and 
desidera»da, which impede our investigation of the wisdom 
of the Deity, in these the grandest of his works, there are 
to be found, in the phaznomena, ascertained circumstances 
and laws, sufficient to indicate an intellectual agency in three 
of its principal operations, viz. in choosing, in determining, 
in regulating ; in choosing, out of a boundless variety of 
suppositions which were equally possible, that which is ben- 
eficial ; in determining, what, left to itself, had a thousand 
against conveniency, for one in its favor ; in regu- 
lating subjects, as to quantity and degree, which, by their 
nature, were unlimited with respect to either, It will be 
our business to offer, under each of these heads, a few in- 
stances, such as best admit of a popular explication.* 
Amongst proofs of choice, ope is, fixing the source of 
light and heat in the centre of the system. The sun is ig- 
nited and luminous; the planets, which move round him, 
cold and daik. ‘There seems to be no antecedent necessity: 
for this order. The sun might have been an opaque mass : 
some one, OF wo, Of more, or any, or all, of the planets, 
globes of fire. There is nothing in the nature of the hea- 
venly bodies, which requires that those which are stationary 
should be on fire, that those which move should be cold: 
for in fact, comets are- bodies. on fire, yet revolve round a 
centre: nor does this order obtain between the primary 
planets and their secondaries, which are all opaque. Wher 
we consider, therefore, that the sun is one ; that the planets 
going round it.are, at least, seven ; that it is indifferent-to 
ir nature which are luminous and which are opaque ; 
and also, in what order with respect to each other, these 
two kinds of bodies are disposed; we may judge of the 
improbability of the present arrangement aking place by 
nce, , 
If, by way of accounting for the state in which we find’ 
the solar system, it be alledged (and this is one amongst the: 


* Proofs of choices in fixing the position of the sun. 
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guesses of those who reject an intelligent Creator) that the 
planets themselves are only cooled or cooling masses, and 
were once, like the sup, many thousaud times hotter than 
red hot iron ; then it follows, that the sup also himself must 
be in his progress towards growing cold ; whieh puts an end 
to the possibility of his having existed, as he is, from eter- 
nity. This consequence arises out of the hypothesis with 
still more certainty, if we make a part of it, what the phi 
losophers who maintain it, have usually taught, that the 

ets were originally masses of matter struck off, in a state of 
fusion, from the body of the sun, by the percussion of a 
comet, or by a shock from some other cause with which we 
are not acquainted : for, if these masses, partaking of the 
nature and substance of the sun’s body, have in process of 
time lost their heat, that body itself, in time likewise, no 
matter in how much lo time, must lose its heat also; 
and therefore be incapable of an eternal duration in the 
state in which we see it, either for the time to come, or the 
time past. 

The preference of the present to any other mode of dis- 
tributing luminous and opaque bodies, | take to be evident. 
It requires more astronomy than I am able to lay before the 
reader, to shew, in its particulars, what would be the effect 
to the system, of a dark body at the centre, and of one of 
the planets being luminous: but I think it manifest, without. 
either plates or calculation, first, that, supposing the neces- 
sary proportion of magnitude between the central and the 
revolving bodies to be preserved, the ignited planet would 
not be sufficient to illuminate and warm the rest of the 
tem ; secondly, that its light and heat would be imparted to 
the other planets, much more irregularly than light-and heat 
are now received from the sun. 

Calculations were* made a few years ago of the mean 
density of the earth, by comparing the force of its attrac- 
tion with the force of attraction of a rock of granite, the 
bulk of which could be ascertained: and the upshot of the 
calculation was, that the earth upon an average, through its 
whole sphere, has twice the density of granite, or about five: 
times that of water. Therefore it cannot be a hollow shell, 


* Choice 
aiaan manifested in fixing the proportions of land and water om 
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as some have formerly supposed: nor can its internal parts: 
be occupied by central fire, or by water. The solid parts 
must greatly exceed. the fluid parts : and the probability is, 
that it is a solid mass throughout, composed of substances, 
more ponderous the deeper we go. Nevertheless, we may 
conceive the present face of the eartlr to have originated 
from the revolution of a sphere, covered with a surface of 
a compound mixture ; the fluid and solid parts-separating, as 
the surface became quiescent. Here then comes in the mod- 
erating hand of the Creatar, If the water had exceeded 
its present proportion, even but by a trifling quantity com- 
pared with the whole globe, all the land would have been 
covered: had there been much less than: there is, there 
would not have been.enough to fertilize the continent. Had: 
the exsiccation. been progressive, such. as we may suppose 
to have been produced by an evaporating heat, how came it’ 
to stop at the point at which we see it? Why did it not 
stop sooner; why at all? The mandate of the Deity will: 
accouut for this: nothing else will. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


DemostHenes THE ATHENIAN Onator.—B. C. 381—322. 


Tue life of Demosthenes affords a striking instance of 
the great things that may be effected by industry and perse- 
verance. This great man was the son: of a rich blacksmith, 
or rather maker of arms, by which he accumulated his for-. 
tune. He was born B, C. 381, and had the misfortune to: 
lose his father at the age-of seven, and in consequence was 
committed to the care of guardians, who acted in the most: 
dishonorable manner, and endeavoured to deprive him of 
his patrimony. His education was greatly neglected, and’ 
they were guilty of an error which, says Monsieur Rollin, 
is not novel, but highly prejudicial to youth, that of seeking 
for him not the best tutors, but those that taught upon the: 
cheapest terms. 

He became first the pupil of the Orator Iseeus; but Pla- 
to seems to have had the honor of forming his mind. At. 
the age of sixteen he began to frequent the courts, where he 
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made the first-attempt as an orator against his guardians, 
whom he obliged to refund part of his property. Anima- 
ted by his success, he ventured to appear before the public; 
but in this he failed, and received the hisses instead of the 
plaudits of the audience, He retired altogether discourag- 
ed; but one of his hearers, who perceived in him latent 
sparks of genius, bid him take courage, and gave him some 
excellent advice, His second appearance in public was not 
more encouraging, and filed him with shame and confusion, 


But talent cannot be’concealed ; circumstances transpire. 


ed that eventually turned the scale in his favour. Meeting 
the player Satyrus, he was desired to repeat some verses of 
Sophocles ; Demosthenes obeyed, but in so ill'a manner, 
that Satyrus repeated them after him, and with so different a 
tone and accent, as fully convinced Demosthenes of his 
own defects. He determined, therefore, to plece himself 
under the instructions of Satyrus, and, by persevering in- 
dustry, attained to such a perfection as an orator, as to ex~ 
ceed all his cotemporaries. 

His natural defects were great, but his efforts to overcome 
them were almost incredible. In addition to weakness of 
lungs, he was accustomed to stammer and to pronounce his 
words inarticulately. But he overcame all these obstacles. 
To cure his hesitation, he spoke with pebbles ia his moutli; 
and that he might accustom himself to the clamour of a 


popular assembly, he practised the art: of speaking aloud’ 


and recited his orations on the sea shore. Even un- 


graceful gesture he regulated and improved by declaiming- 


privately before a looking glass. And to prevent his being 


tempted’ to relax from study, he built- an apartment under 


ground, to which he retired for two or three months togeth- 
er; and inorder to cut off all possibility of his coming a- 
- broad, he shaved one half of his head and left the odie 
half unshaved. Here by the glimmer of a lamp, he com- 


those admirable orations of which his competitors. 


said, they “smelled of the oil,” insinuating that they were 
excessively laboured. 
The popularity of Demosthenes was so great, that vast 


numbers of his countrymen resorted to Athens to hear his. 


declamations. 
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Philip of Macedon had.so great a dread of his oratory, 
that he is said to have acknowledged that it did him more 
harm than all the fleets and armies of the Athenians. 

The abilities of this eminent man raised him; at length, 
to the head of the ~ altaya He still continued to rouse 
his countrymen ageent, the designs of the Macedonians. — 

Upon the death of Philip, he declaimed violently against his 
son. Alexander the Great, whom he deridingly styled “ the 
Bou.” At the battle of Chzronea he incurred no small 
disgrace, for perceiving that the day was lost to the Athie- 
nians, he threw down his arms and fled. 

So great was the influence of his oratory that the Mace- 
donians demanded the Athenians to deliver up not only De- 
mosthenes, but all their orators. On this occasion, he re- 
minded his countrymen of the fable of the sheep, who de- 
livered up their dogs to the wolves. 

Although Demosthenes oftea boasted that all the gold. of 
Macedonia could not bribe him, yet he was accused of re- 
eeiving from Harpalus, a Macedonian lord, a piece of plate 
and twenty talents in money. He endeavoured to clear 
himself of this charge, but not succeeding, he was fined and 
im . How true are the words of the Prophet, “ The 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ; 
"who can know it?” There are but few who know what 
manner of spirit they are of, Happy they who know them 
selves, and who, convinced of their depraved, miserable, 
ruined estate, as sinners, flee to the Saviour and lay hold on 
everlasting life. 

Demosthenes having escaped from confinement, left his 
country and retreated first to Troezene, and afterwards to 
gina; but he was soon recalled from exile, and a galley 
sent to briog him home. His triumph, however, was tran- 
sient; for Antipater and Craterus, the successors of Alex- . 
ander, being near Athens, demanded that all their orators 
should be surrendered to them, in consequence of which 
Demosthenes and his friends privately withdrew from the 
city to Calabria, where he took refuge in the Temple of 
Neptune. Being intreated by Archias, the captain who was 
sent after him, to return; “ Go and let thy masters know,” 
said he, “that Demosthenes will not, on any account, be 
obliged to the usurpers of his country.” He afterwards 
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rook a dose of poison, which he always carried in a quill, 
and thus ended his life, in the sixtieth year of his age, B. C. 
322. The Athenians erected a brazen statue to his memo- 
ry, on which was incribed the following distich :-— 

“ Si tibi par menti robur, Vir magne, fuisset, 

Gre’ia non Macede succubuisset hero.’”* 

Upon a perusal of the sketch of this great orator, we are 
coupe to say—Thus the glory of the world fades away! 
And such will be the reflection upon the Czsars, the Alex- 
anders, the Scipios, the most eminent statesmen, and the 
most courageous warriors of ancient and modern times,— 
There is a glory which will not, cannot pass away. There 
is an inheritance which cannot be lost; a crown of 
and immortality which will shine with unimpaired lustre 
inconceivable splendor for ever and ever. O happy, happy 
souls, that have the earnest of so glorious an inheri ! 
The favor of the Athenians was fickle and uncertain; but 
the favor and love of God are lasting as his powor, fixed as 
his throne, and unchangeable as his nature. The monument 
that divine Jove erects to the sincerity and faithfulness of 
his saints, more durable than brass, shall exist when obelisks, 
and pyramids, and temples are no more. 

“In thy fair book of life and grace, 
My God, inscribe my name ; 

There let it fill some humble place, 
Beneath my Lord, the Lamb. 


Thy saints, while ages roll away, 

In endless fame survive ; 

Their glories o’er the wrongs of time, 
“Greatly triumphant live.” 


Wakefield. R. C. 
=n 
HOLBEIN THE PAINTFR. 


Tue celebrated John, or according to his Germap name, 
Hans Holbein, was a native of Basil, and born 1498. An 
English nobleman invited him to England, and by the ad- 
vice of Erasmus his patron, he arrived in this country, hav- 


* Oh! -had thy mind been equalled sword, 
Greece ne’er wa certell « theenteclaa tae 
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ing literally almost begged his way, and was received by Sir 
Thomas More, the Lord Chancellor, who invited the King 
to an entertainment, and decorated the great hall of his 
house with all the favorite pictures of Holbein, disposed in 
the most advantageous situations. ‘The king was so delight- 
ed with the pictures, that he requested to know if the artist 
were alive, and if any money would tempt him to reside in 
his court. This was precisely the effect Sir Thomas More 
wished the pictures to produce. Holbein was introduced 
to the King, who took him into his service, and recommend- 
ed him to a nobility. Henry VIII. was so sensible of 
his merit, that in defending him from the vengeance of a 
nobleman, he said to his persecutor, “ I can, when I please, 
make seven lords of seven ploughmen, but I cannot make 
even one Holbein of seven lords.” This excellent artist is 
said to have died of the plague, at Whitehall, 1554. 


MURETUS. 


Te celebrated scholar Muretus was taken ill upon the 
road as he was travelling from Paris to Lyons, and carried 
to a hospital. Two plrysicians attended him, and his dis- 
ease not being very common, they thought it right to try 
* something new, and out of the usual road of practice, upon 
him. One of them, not knowing that their patient knew 
Latin, said in that language to the other, “ We. may surely 
venture to try an experiment upon the body of so mean a 
aman as our patient is.” “ Mean, sir!” replied Muretus in 
Latin, to their astonishment, “can you pretend to call any 
man so, sir, for whom the Saviour of the world did not 
think it beneath him to die ?” 


_— 
SUPERSTITION. 


TuereE existed in Bhurtpore, one of the strong places ina 
the East Indies, a prophecy that that fort never could be 
taken until all the water in the ditch was swallowed up by an 
alligator. Now the natives pronounce the name of Lord 
Combermere, whe captured it during the late war in the 
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East, in such a way as to make itsound “ Commeer,” which, 
in their language, signifies alligator; and thus they fancy 
that their prophecy has been accomplished. 


ca 


ON DEATH. 


I know that to many, perhaps to most of my young read- 
ers, death wears a gloomy aspect. The bare thought of it, 
‘is sufficient to dispel all cheerfulness, and to produce (so 
long as the recollection of it remains) unpleasant, and 
gloomy sensations. We see our friends on the bed of sick- 
ness—We feel their pains, their agony—We see them die. 
They are put in the dark coffin, and borne, in melancholly 
pomp to the grave. There we see them covered with the 
earth, and there (I fear) we are prone to consider they lie, 
in the cold and cheerless grave. 

There is something in all this, I grant, that is gloomy. 
But here, my young friends lies our error. All that was 
dovely is not there. No sooner has the last lingering breath 
died away, than the ministering angel has borne his spirit— 
not to the drear church-yard, where the earthly part is de- 
posited—but, to the regions of immortality and life; and 
the semblance of our departed friend before us, over whom 
we are now shedding the tears of affection, is wholly insen-. 
sible to our kind offices. We know that what we now com- 
‘mit to the-earth, is to be raised again ; but it will then bea 
glorious body, renovated, and free from all the pains, and 
imperfections, to which sin has now reduced it. “It is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is sown 
in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
it is raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body.” It will then be like Christ’s glorious 
body. We valued our friend for his intellectual qualities ; 
for his kindness ; for his piety ; for his social virtues. Now 
these'are all preserved, separate from the body ; and when 
we, weeping, give to the cold grave his earthly remains, his 
spirit, that which we valued; which we loved; may be 
singing the song of Moses and the Lamb in Heaven.— 
While we are mourning here below, and strewing the flow- 
ers of afiection, and of dutiful remembrance over his early 
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grave, his spirit may be with the innumerable hosts above, 
casting crowns at the feet of Immaiiuel, and raising the 
voice of triumph, and of joy, ‘through all the heavenly 
world. While we con our friend as laid in the cold 
and lonely grave, shat out from all society, he may be shout- 
ing the praises of God, among an innumerable multitude— 
not of sinners like ourselves ; but of “ angels, and the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first-born, and the spirits 
of \the just made. perfect :” or, he may be a ministering an- 
gel, sent forth on errands of mercy to this world, from 
which he ‘bas just escaped; and ke may be watching over 
us with ten-fold more anxiety than we felt, when committing 
his image, to the damp and silent grave, and shed there, the 
tears of our affection; a free-will offering of the 
comes his worth, and of our esteem and value for his 
character. 

It is right, I grant, that we shed the tear of affection, at 
the grave of our friend. It i# ihe generous offering of a 
pious heart to departed worth, and although our tears can- 
not benefit him who lies in the grave, yet they will promote 
@ tender, serious frame in our own souls. Our blessed Sav- 
iour on at the grave of his friend Lazarus, and his sorrow 
extorted from his spectators, the afiecting language, “ be- 
hold how he loved him.” But we have need of cantion on 
this subject. Immederate sorrow is sinful ; and ail sorrow 
is immoderate which unfits us fer the daties of life: or 
which goes so far, as with the heart, to ensure the Almighty 
for that Providence, which has removed our friend from.us. 
David furnishes a beautiful example on this subject. You 
recollect when his beloved child was sick he “ besought 
God for the child, and fasted, and went in and lay all night 
the ground.” But no.sconer was the object of his af- 
n dead, than “he arose and washed himself.” And 
ives as a reason “while the child lived I fasted and 
for I:said, who can tell whether God will be gracious 

that the child may live. . But now he is dead, where- 
I fast? Can I bring him back again? I shall 
to him but Powete Pineda mel : 
Our heavenly Father, has not imp e bonds of nat- 
* vaseecangy etier 
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vain ;*and when he comes, in all the ar- 
of death, and removes from us a valued friend, we 
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should make a practical improvement of the providence, 
whith teaches us our mortality. We should recollect, that 
we were liable to death, as well as our friend, and that the 
good providence of God alone, has mercifully extended the 
period of our probation, while he has seen fit to chose that 
of our friend. If we have good evidence that he was an 
humble christian, we ought rather to rejoice, that he has so 
soon, entered upon his rest; and that our Lord has so soon 
taken him home to glory. 

But at the same time we must be willing te wait God’s 
time, for our death. “ All the days of my appointed. time 
will I wait, (says the Psalmist) till my change comes.” It 
is our duty to be prepared, and waiting, for the coming of 
our Lord, and trusting in a Saviour’s righteousness. for ac- 
ceptance, with a holy calmness, and assurance, and not 
with the Stoical indifference of one, who contemplates 
death as an evil which cannot be avoided, and who awaits 
his doom in sullen apathy, or insensibility, And we are 
permitted to look forward with the cheering hope, of again 
meeting in the future world those who were dear to us here; 
and we may hope to-join them in a state of existence, and 
glory, and happiness, so much superior to this, as “it hath 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive,” Ob my 
young friends, let us be prepared for this change ; and then 
it. will no¢ be the minister of terror to us, but the messea- 
ger of peace, who is to introduce us to all the jeys, end the: 
glories of the heavenly world. % H. @, 


. 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


Sketch of the Barly Life of Benjamin West, Esq, late 
President of the Royal Academy of London. 


(Continued from page 248.) 


Amone those who sent to him in this early stage of his 
career was a person of the name of William Henry. He 
was an able mechanic, and had acquired a handsome for- 
tune in trade. Henry was in many respects an extraordin- 
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ary man, and possessed the power generally attendant upon 
genius, that of iateresting the imagination of those with 
whom he conversed. On examining the young artist’s per- 
formance, he observed to him that if he could paint as well, 
he would-not waste his time on portraits, but would devote 
himself to historical subjects; and he mentioned the death 
of Secrates as affording one of the best topics for illustrating 
the moral effect of the art of painting. The painter knew 
nothing of the history of the philosopher, and upon confess- 
ing his ignorance, Mr. Henry went to his library, and taking. 
down a volume of the English translation of Plutarch, read: 
to him the account given by that writer of this affecting 
story. 

The suggestion and description wrought upon the imagi- 
nation of West, induced him to make a drawing which he- 
shewed to Mr. Henry, who commended it as a perspicuous 
delineation of the probable circumstances of the event, and 
requested him to paint it. West said that he would be hap- 
py to undertake the task, but having hitherto painted only 
faces, and men clothed, he-should be unable to do justice to 
the figure of the slave who presented the poison, and which 
he thoeght ought to be naked. Heary had among his work- 
men avery handsome young man, and without waiting to 
aiswer the objection, he sent for him into the room. On 
his entrance he pointed him out to West, and said, “ There- 
is your model,” The appearance of the young man, whose 
arms and breast were naked, instantaneously convinced the 
artist that he had only to lvok into nature for the models 
ote would impart grace and energy to his delineation of 

‘orms, 

We have mentioned that West had been totally unprovid- 
ed with those early helps that smooth the way to the paint- 
er’s progr ss in Europe, and that his only assistance was his 
invention. This remark is illustrated by his discovery of 
the Camera Obscura at that time unthought of in America. 
It affords another instance of the advantage of keeping the 
mind in a state of perpetual observation. 

In the midst of this course of education the artist was tak- 
en ill of a slight fever, and when it had subsided, he was in 
' 80 weak a state as to be obliged to keep hisbed, and to have 
the room darkened. In this situation he remained several 
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days, with no other light than what was admitted by the 
seams and fissures in the window sliutters, which had the 
usual effect of expanding the pupil of his eyes to such a 
degree that he could distinctly see every object in the room, 
which to others appeared in complete obscurity. While he 
was thus lying in bed he observed the apparitional form of a 
white cow enter at the one side of the roof, and walking 
over the bed, gradually vanish at the other. The phenom- 
enon surprised him exceedingly, and he feared that his mind 
was impaired by his disease, which his sister also suspected 
when he related to her what he had seen. She mentioned 
the matter to her husband; and as they were standing near 
the bed, West repeated the story, and-added, that he saw at 
that moment several iittle pigs running afong ‘the roof. This 
confirmed them in the apprehension of his delirium, and 
they sent for a physician, who declared there was no ap- 
pearance of fever: still the painter persisted in his story, 
and assured them that he then saw the figures of several of 
their friends passing on the roof over the bed, and that he 
even saw fowls pecking the very stones of the street. All 
this seemed to them very extraordinary, for their eyes not 
accustomed to the gloom of the chamber could discern no- 
thing; and the physician himself, in despite of the symp- 
toms, began to suspect that the patient was really delirious. 
Prescribing, therefore, a composing mixture, he took his 
leave, desiring that the patient might be kept as quiet as 
possible. After they had retired, West, actuated by curios- 
ity, got up, determined to find out the cause of what he had 
seen. In a short time he discovered a diagonal knot-hole ir 
one of the window shutters, and on covering it with his hand 
the visionary paintings on the roof disappeared. This con- 
firmed him in the opinion that there must be some simple 
natural cause for what he had seen; and having thus ascer- 
tained the way in which it acted, he called his sister and her 
husband into the room, and explained it to them. When 
he was able to go down stairs, he obtained pobre to 
perforate one of the parlour window shatters, horizonta 

in order to obtain a representation on the wall of the 

ings on the opposite side of the street. The effect was a 
he expected: but to his astonishment the objects 

inverted. Without ee to remedy this, with the aid 
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of glasses, as a mathematical genius would, perhaps, have 
done, ke was delighted to see in it the means of studying the 
pictural appearance of nature; and he hailed the discovery 
as a revelation to promote his improvement in the art of 
painting. Soon after he had a box made with one of the 
sides perforated, and adverting to the reflective power of the 
mirror, he contrived, without ever having heard of the in- 
strument, to invent the Camera, It will not be disputed that 
a boy, under sixteen, who had thus by the guidance of his 
own unassisted judgment, found out a method of ascertaining 
the colour and outline of natural objects as they should ap- 
pear in painting, possessed no ordinary mind. West, on 
afterwards mentioning his discovery to Williams the painter, 
was surprised to find himself anticipated, that artist having 
just received. a complete Camera from England, 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS RESULTING 
FROM INDUSTRY. 


How many vices which degrade the character, and which 
produce want and misery, may be traced to indolence ; on 
the contrary how many have risen to eminence and respec- 
tability, entirely through their own exertions, The eflects 
preduced by diligence are equally visible in public and in 
private, in families and individuals, in countries and cities, 
Contrasting Britain in its present state with what: it was 
when first invaded by Julius Cesar, the difference strikes 
us with astonishment. The inhabitants then savages, liv- 
ing in huts.and painting their bodies, formed a strong con- 
trast to the now civilized, educated, and polished people of 
Britain, and this great change has been effected by industry. 
The sites on which Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, and 
St, Petersburg, the metropolis of Russia, now stand, were 
anciently swamps with only a few fishermen’s huts upon 


The: they now rank among the first cities in Europe.— 
} instances are all pleasing proofs of what the indus- 


try and perseverance of man are capable of accomplishing. 
It is certainly interesting to trace cities and countries from. 
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barbarism to civilization, and to mark the difference im 
them ; but it is not at all less gratifying to contemplate the 
effects of individual industry. It is truly said by Solomon 
that “the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” . How often 
have those who began the business of life. with nothing but 
a good character and industriows babits, outstriped others 
who have commenced with a splendid fortune. eo 
the source both of independence and of happi 

poor often experience enjoyments to which the rich are ut- 
tter strangers. 

Industry never appears more lovely than in youth: and 
it ought therefore to be cherished in early life with the ut- 
most care. Youth is the time when the powers of the 
body, and the faculties of the mind, are vigorous ; when 
the habits are forming which will continue through life: 
how necessary then at this pliant season, that those im- 
provements should be made, and those habits formed, which 
in after life will prove a real value. We ought to imitate 
the bright examples which the pages of history, and bieg- 
raphy, furnish. Watts, Doddridge, Beattie and many others, 
were eminent for diligence in early life. Thus whether we 
consider this virtue in countries, cities, in families, or indi-~ 


vidually, we are constrained to say, 
These are thy blessings, Industry! rough power) | 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pain, => 
Vet the kind source of every gentle art, 
And all the soft civility of life —Tuomson, 


M. T. 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY, ADVISING HER 
TO TAKE CARE OF HER HOUSE. —. 


Dear Mapam, 

As you are tenant at will in a very handsome house,. 
and are now capable of furnishing it in the best manner, 
and of ruling it by the strictest maxims of economy andde- 
corum, permit a friend to give a few cursory hints in an af- 
fair of so much importance. Your building is composed of 
some of the finest materials I ever saw, therefore is so.muach. 
the more liable to discover any aw or spot that may acci- 


ae 
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dentally touch it. It is erected of a proper height, a just 
size, reared on a regular plan, and finished with the most 
accurate proportions.(a) On the top stands an ancient tur- 
ret, furnished with a room of a globular form, which I ob- 
serve has two chrystal windows in the front ; these are so 
constructed as to be exceedingly useful, commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect ; and, if always kept clean and bright, will 
prove a very great ornament to the house. 1 advise you 
not to look through them at every object that passes by.(b ) 
Be sure to shut thein soon at night, and you may open them 
as early.as you please in the morning.(c) On each side I 
discover a small portal to receive company ; take care they 
do not always stand open, (d) for then you will be crowd- 
ed with visitors, and perhaps with many such as you will 
not like; but never let them be shut against the instructive 
parent, the advising friend, or the supplicating orphan. I 
took netice of one gate in the front, at which all your com- 
pany goes out; let that generally be barred close.(e) Be 
cautious what visitors you let out publicly, lest, if any ill 
character be seen coming from it, you draw a scandal upon 
your house. It will be necessary, therefore, to lay a strict 
injunction of vigilance on your two porters, who stand sen- 
tinels in liveries of the deepest scarlet, (f) just without the 
ivory palisades. 1 have seen some people paint the two 
panels just below the windows, but I would advise you to 
the contrary, for your natural colors far excel all the deco- 
rations of art. Beneath is the great hall in which you have 
a closet of exquisite workmanship: this, I suppose, is the 
place of your secret retirement, (g ) open to none but your- 
self, or Some faithful intimate friend: [ advise you to keep , 
this always clean ; (h) furnish it well, make it a library of 
the best practical authors, (#) and visit it frequently, espe- 
cially when you return from public worship, or leave a cir- 
cle of acquaiitance, (7 ) which you may have met at the tea- 
table. Let the outside of the hall not appear like a hearse 
hung round with escutcheons, nor like a coach of state be- 
daubed with gilt and coloring, but let it be plain and neat, 


(a) Ps. cxxxix. 14. (b) Job xxxi. 1.—Isa. xxxiii. 15.—Ps. cxix. 37. 
c) Ps. v 3. (d) Mark iy. 24. (e) | Pet. iii, 11.—Prov. xxi. 23. 
) Ps, xiv.2. (g) Ps. ws (h) Ps. li. 10. (i) Col. iii. 16. 


. axvi. 20. 
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to convince the world that it is kept more for use than or- 
pament. You are sensible, Madam, that time effaces the 
beauty, and demolishes the strength of the noblest struc- 
tures, and will therefore not be surprised to find your little 
tenement subject to the same change : though you have an- 
ly lived in it teoenty-four years, doubtless it has often waut- 
ed repairs, which are plain intimations that the house will. 
one day fall.(&) You may soon be turned out; the Land- 
lord may give you warping, or he may not: this is uneer-. 
tain; therefore be always ready to go when called upon;, 
and then you will not be afraid to leave it at the shortest no- 
tice, One thing I would also ubserve, that ae quit 
the house, no other tenant will inhabit it, but it will long be. 
waste and in ruins: yet the Proprietor will sometime or. 
other rebuild it for your reception, ina more durable man- 
ner, with. the same materials; but so refined and modifi- 
ed, (1) that it will be liable to no accident nor decays, and 
as it is absolutely necessary that your habitation be reared 
again in some other place, I heartily wish it may he in some. 
fine country, (m) under a milder climate, and well shelter. 
ed from storms; then will your situation be happy and 
honorable, and your lease never expire, but you will remain 
for ever at rest. 

“‘ There sits in face, 

There eedship tion ie pono, eye, 

There shall your tongue relate the e 

That led you homeward to the sky.’ 

r Your sincere friend, 
se ee 


. 
, ——— —) 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 


A .itTLe boy, a Sunday-scholar, who was one day sent: 
by his mother to a shop for some soap ; when the shop wo- 
man, having weighed it, took a leaf from tae Bible that was_ 
placed on the counter for waste paper; at which the boy 
was greatly astonished, and eagerly exclaimed, “ by ees 
tress, that is the Bible!” “ Well, and what if it be!” re- 


(k) Job iv. 19. (1) 2 Cor. v. 1.—Phil. iii. 21. (m) Rev. xvii, 16—17 
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plied the woman. “It is the Bible /” repeated the boy; 
“and what are you going to do with it?” “To wrap up 
thesoap,” was the answer. “But, mistress, you should not 
tear up that book, for it isthe Bible /” cried the boy, with 


peculiar Mw ~ What does that signify?” said the 
woman sharply ; bought it for waste paper to pse in the 
rah ny still with increasing energy exclaimed, 
“ the ! I wish it was mine; I would not tear 
it up like that.” “ Well,” said the woman, “if you will 
pay me what I gave for it, you shall have it.” “Thank 
” replied the boy, “1 will go home, and ask my mother 
some money.” Away he went, and said, “Mother, mo- 
ther, please te give me some money.” “What for?” said 
the mother. “To buy a Bible,” he replied, “for the wo- 
man at the shop was tearing up the Bible, and I told her she 
should not do it; then she said she would sell it to me; O, 
mother, do give me some money to buy it, that it may not be 
torn up!” His mother said, “Teannot, my dear boy, L 
have none.” Then the child cried; stil) begged for some 
money, but in vain. Then sobbing, he went back to the 
shop, and said, “My mother is poor, and cannot give me 
apy money; but oh, mistress, don’t tear up the Bible, for my 
teachers have told me that it is the word of “God!” 
The woman perceiving the boy greatly concerned, said, 
“ Well, don’t cry, for you shall have the Bible, if you will 
go and get its weight in waste paper.” At this unexpected, 
but joyful proposal, the boy dried up his tears, saying; 
“ That I will, mistress, and thank you too.” Away he ran 
to his mother, and asked her for some paper; she gave him 
all she had; and then he went to.all his neighbour’s houses, 
and begged more; and having, as he hoped, collected 
enough, he hastened with the bundle under his arm to the 
shop, and on entering, exclaimed, “ Now, mistress, I have 
got the paper!” “Very well,” said the woman, “let me 
weigh it ;” the paper was put into one scale and the Bible 
in the other. e scale turned in the boy’s favour, and he 
cried out, with tears of joy sparkling in his eyes, “ The Bi- 
ble is mine /” and seizing it, he exclaimed, “ I have got it !”” 
and away he ran home to his mother, cryii:g as he went, “E 
have got the Bible! I have got the Bible !” 
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Poetry. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE SEASONS. 


Troty this earth is beautiful and fair, 

And all its seasens new enchantments wear: 
The modest Spring steps forth in beauteous vest 
Of favorite green, and places in her breast 

The flower earliest in her hedge-row blows, 
The pretty, pale, and delicate primrose. 

Her sister, Summer, boasts a’ hue, 
Arrayed in golden robes, or deep sky-blue ; 

A richer color’s painted on her 


But rigid 
© Earth, in all thy seasons thou art fair, 

For I could never to one spot repair, 

Which Nature had not with some grace 
That her admirers not fail to trace. 


And cannot contemplate without & sigh 

Thy first unsullied beauty, which was givea 

Pure from the perfect source of bounteous heaven.— 
Alas for Man! who, in his pristive fall, 

Lost his sweet paradise, his heaven, his all : 
Alas! for all his sad e race, 

Who beauty’s can trace. 

Void of perfection their’s let it be 

To seek communion with the ; 

To praise him for that portion of 

Which still remains to cleer this place ; 
To seek the favor purchased by his Son; 

To pray that, when their pilgrimage is run, 
Mercy may raise them fo that bright domain, 
Where with their Savioar they shall ever reign. 
Nocrurna? 


== 
NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME. 


How short is life! how soon it flies away ! 

Then, thoughtless man, why careless of to-day4 
Reflect and pause, lest, ere to-morrow’s sun, 

Time be no more—your earthly course be run. 
Weep o'er your sins—uplift your streaming eyes 
Behold the cross, where God incarnate dies. 
There see him nailed to the accursed tree : 

There see Him bleed, and groan, and die for thee: 


Thence hear the call, enliv ning, gracious, free, 
“ None I reject, who come tome.” T. E. F, 





















ws Pottry—Lines, &c.—H ymn. 
LINES, written on the Death of Anna Louisa Campbell. 


“ Wezp not for me!” the 1 
Ere vet freee Uieth her apie dea: 
“Weep act farainian parents dear, 
1 have naamilinenianad dear 

But feel assur’d, my Saviour’s love 
Calls me-to realms of bliss above,” 
So speke their dearest hope on earth, 
To the lov’d-authors of +her birth, 


And poured the unavailing prayer 
To save the lovely suff’rer there. 
’Tis true we need not weep for those, 
Who in their Saviour’s arms repose ; 
We need not even breathe a sigh 
For such as like Louisa die; 

On faith and piety like her’s, 

A crown of glory death confers: 

Yet, long the tear of silent woe 

Shall for belov’d Louisa flow, 
Till death that seiz’d the lovely flow’r, 
Shall o’er the stem assert its pow’r, 
The parent tree must mourn the day 
That tore its beauteous bud away. 


HYMN, composed for a Missionary Service. 


Yes! it shall come, the promis’d day, 
When every cloud shall roll away ; 
And the dark lands of heathen night, 
Glow radiant with the Gospel’s lig ht. 
Yes! it shall come—O God, the hour 
When earth shall own thy sovereign pow’r; 
Nations rejoice beneath thy sway ; 

All tongues confess—all hearts obey. 
Yes! it shall come—and He who died, 


Despised, rejected, crucified, 
Shall gird his sword upon his thigh, 
And stand confest—tar Lorp most HIGH. 
Bind then, —— Victor! now 
The wreath o f conquest on thy brow ; 
Tear down the groves of sin aud lust, 
And strew the idols in the dust. 


Oh! God, we will not let thee rest, 
Till thy Jerusalem is blest,— 

Till hell, and sin, and satan fall, 
And Jesus Christ be aut 1n ALi‘ 
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THE CHERUB DESCRIBED BY EZEKIEL. 








